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teeth, he determined to have a set of false ones,
and accordingly called on Mr. Spence, a celebrated
dentist, who lived in Arlington Street, Piccadilly, to
whom he represented himself as an emigre in
urgent need of a set of teeth, but without means to
pay for them. Mr. Spence, commiserating the poor
Frenchman, said he would make him a present of
them: a day was fixed for their completion, and
d'Aligre joyfully promised to keep the appoint-
ment.

It happened that a countryman of d'Aligre's
overheard the interview, and seeing Mr. Spence in a
thinking attitude, after the cunning old miser had
left, said, "I suppose you are wondering why that
old gentleman should be so ill-dressed, instead of
being clothed like the generality of his country-
men/5 Mr. Spence, not understanding the drift of
the remark, begged he would be more explicit;
upon which the gentleman repeated his remark,
adding, "His penurious habits make us blush for
our country." "What do you mean, sir?" reiter-
ated the dentist. " I have promised to supply him
with a new set of teeth gratis, for he represents
himself as a poor nobleman without means; and
unless you can prove that all he has said is false,
I shall keep my word; on the other hand, if I find
that I have been imposed upon, I will make him
repent it." The Frenchman said no more, but
bowed and left. It happened, however, that among
the many foreigners who participated in Mr. Spence's
hospitality, was the Due de Bourbon, who, although
very proud, was glad enough to dine with the den-
tist when invited; and at table one day, about this
time, d'Aligre's name was mentioned. Mr. Spence,rs seemed most prosperous, thisr thehimself upon the persons of delinquent boys.
